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EDITORIAL. 


In sending forth the first number of a new volume of the Library 
World it is natural that we should desire to review the happenings 
of the year that has closed, and our own relation to them. We 
curb our desire, partly for lack of the necessary space, and partly 
because we wish to give attention to other matters. It is not 
superfluous, however, to repeat that 1919-20 will stand out in the 
history of libraries as no other year since 1850. We have gained 
what the Honorary Secretary of the Library Association has 
rightly called ‘‘ our charter of liberty”; we are now breathing an 
atmosphere which is not bounded by the walls of a penny rate 
limitation ; and our future is, relatively speaking, infinite. Liberty, 
nevertheless, has its own problems. 

* * * 

While we have gained freedom, theoretically unlimited, in cold 
fact we are still as a whole below the level of 1914. A doubled 
income in figures means less in spending power than the single 
income of that year; and we do not need to be reminded that in 
1914 libraries were poorly enough off in all conscience. We have 
still to press for more than we have if we are to achieve the 
aspirations of sixty years. There will lie one of our chief difficulties. 
Local authorities, say what they may, have not yet envisaged the 
new values of money; and they might be surprised to know that 
the penny rate of 1914 should be 24d. to-day, and that t/at sum 
is insufficient for libraries. A fair library rate based on the 
assumption of 1914 plus the present-day values of money would be 
dd. in the £. It seems a large figure; but, if we are logical, we 


cannot reduce it. Is it likely that we shall convince the average 
local authority that it is both just and logical! That is the 
problem, and we must, to quote a somewhat musty version of an 
Asquithian injunction “cultivate a patient expectancy,” and do 
what we can to educate local opinion meanwhile. 

* * * 


Considerable dissatisfaction exists as to the attitude of the 
Library Association towards the question of salaries. The cost of 
living is 140 per cent. higher than the 1914 standard, and this is 
a definite figure. Could not the L.A., it is argued, be as definite 
in claiming an increased scale of payment for its members? In 
fairness to the L.A., we must say that the matter has not been 
lost to view; but it is more difficult than the critics know. The 
L.A. is not an association of librarians, and is concerned more with 
promoting libraries than library workers. That, of course, is more 
theory than fact, as the librarians are as ten to one in its member- 
ship; but it is a position that cannot be disregarded. But, brush- 
ing that aside as some would have us do, on what lines could a 
scale for public library workers run? There is no competing 
market for their services which can set the lines. Moreover, an 
increase of 140 per cent. on the shocking salaries of the past would 
not meet the new conditions in many places, although it would be 
an improvement in some, and perhaps too much in others. The 
whole matter bristles with difficulties, and may be full of pitfalls.. 
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It seems likely, however, that the question may be forced forward 
at the Conference. A public discussion would be discursive, 
nugatory and indefinite. But a private meeting of public 
librarians is surely possible of arrangement at Norwich, in which 
the matter can be threshed out to the satisfaction of those who 
attend. Or, at any rate, the difficulties could be faced. 


Our official contemporary expresses views on the question of 
salaries for librarians very much in accord with those we expressed 
last month. A scale of salaries, giving actual figures, seems to be 
a practical impossibility ; and already the scheme propounded and 
published by the Library Assistants’ Association—-generous as it 
seemed to its compilers—is regarded in some quarters as inadequate 
and has been exceeded in one or two places. The Library Associa- 
tion it would seem still has the matter under discussion, but if 
anything effective is to be done is must be done soon; and to get 
anything done quickly by the Library Association, as our readers 


know, would be rather novel. 
* * 


Our remarks on the Library Association elections will appear too 
late to influence the issue, even if we desired to influence it. We are 
glad to learn that the nominations are many, and that many men 
new to the work of the Council desire to participate in it. That 
sign 1s healthy, for so long as library workers continue to return 
the same members year after year, there will be little quickening 
of interest. Many changes are desirable. The various honorary 
secretaryships should be revived as these initiate business. The 
Executive Committee should forthwith be abolished. It was a war 
institution, the value of which we recognised and the election of 
which we cordially supported. The war being over, it should go, 
especially as it has superseded the Council in many ways, and, as 
is usual with such bodies, becomes more arrogant the longer it 
survives. The monthly meetings of Council should be revived ; 
and, in short, the Library Association should get on with its work. 

* 


It is glad tidings, and great tidings, that an Irish Public 
Libraries Bill has been introduced into the House of Commons, 
which raises the limit on expenditure for the ‘‘ distressful country ” 
to 3d. We confess that we have not seen the Bill, and have 
gathered our information at second hand from The Library Associa- 
tion Record. The blot on the Bill is that any limit should be 
imposed at all; but, as Mr. Herbert Lewis said in a wise speech at 
the annual meeting of the Library Assistants’ Association, in 
order to achieve some useful result it is often necessary to content 
ourselves with a little less than the best—from Parliament, of 
course. We wish our Irish brethren good hope and good speed 
in the matter. At present their condition is parlous, and we 
watch for a happy issue out of all their afflictions with sympathy. 
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AN ATTEMPT TO FORECAST SOME ASPECTS OF 
AN EDUCATIONAL CONTROL. 
By F. Haigh, Central Public Library, Halifax. 


When the Library Charter, as the New Public Libraries Act has 
been aptly termed, was first brought to our notice some time last 
year it seemed an almost certainty that we should very soon form 
part and parcel of what is called, rightly or wrongly, the 
educational system of this country. So far as one could make out 
it was not the intention of those responsible for the arrangement 
to give public libraries a very good standing as compared with other 
departments of the Board, but it seemed as if they were to be 
considered as a very minor affair and were to be entirely subsidiary 
—a kind of side line, if you will allow the term. 

When the Public Libraries Act was actually published at the 
close of last year it was found to be on different lines altogether. 
The Education authorities of our towns were only to be the ruling 
authority, so far as existing libraries were concerned, when the 
power of government was definitely voted to them by the special 
wish and power,of the already existing authority. 

The case of an authority which is not the library authority 
adopting the Public Libraries Acts now (i.e. since the passing of 
the Act), is a different proposition. In such a case the matter is 
relegated to the local education committee. From that we can 
draw several conclusions, one of which is that the library would 
seem to be nationally recognised at last as a definitely educational 
institution, using the term in its broadest sense. 

Another conclusion is that the official educationists, and by that 
term I mean those whose business it is to arrange and re-arrange 
education as it applies to schools and universities, have got their 
eye on us. Were conceit a prominent feature in the library 
profession we should be highly delighted to have such notice taken 
of us, and to think that those in such high positions had deigned 
to concern themselves with us. 

However that might or might not be, the fact remains that 
owing to some reason or other one section of the educational press 
of this country had hold of the idea that very soon their people 
would take unto themselves a vew hobby, i.e., administering 
libraries. Fortunately so far we have been able to steer clear of 
this educational control, but I have a feeling that the matter is 
not entirely done with, and that all libraries that are henceforth 
established and placed under the authority of the education com- 
mittee will be most carefully watched and relative comparisons 
made between such libraries and those which are already in 
existence under the old authority. 

The position may not have struck you, individually, as 
important ; to me it appears to be so. With the passing away of 
the old Local Government Board we were pretty much in the 
position of an employee whose employer was dead, with the 
manifold anxieties of such a calamity; or, better still, we were in 
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the plight of a poor little orphan who is casting round to see which 
uncle he will be ‘‘ dumped ” on to, and who probably decides that 
he has no friends-—only relatives. And, forgive the analogy, the 
poor fatherless bairn, the library, was practically under the shelter- 
ing and ever-widening wing of Uncle Board of Education. 

The word education means much more than what is taught and 
learned in schools and colleges. There is no end in a man’s life 
to the acquiring of knowledge—there is no end to his education— 
he lives and learns--or else he is a fool. One of the greatest 
justifications for the public library's existence has been the fact 
that as a factor in the educational machinery of the life of both 
adult and child it was not only desirable but absolutely necessary. 
In other words, had there been no public libraries as we know them 
they would still have come into existence under some other guise 
and some other name. They represent books and reading in their 
every aspect, and a country which constantly devotes more and 
still more time and thought to these subjects and extends the scope 
of them will as a very common outcome need and recognise not 
only the usefulness but absolute necessity of some kind of institution 
that shall exist for these purposes alone, however it might be 
administered and by whatever name it might be called. 

The object I have in view in this paper is to bring before your 
notice a few features that I venture to think would become 
prominent in those places which, as I have already indicated, might 
in the future come under the control of education authorities, and, 
further and perhaps more important, to suggest to you the theory 
that there would be no development under such an arrangement 
that is not possible without it; that whatever might be done 
through any alliance between an education committee and a public 
library could be done by a system of co-operation between the two, 
such as is possible anywhere, and that no benefits would accrue 
from the submergence of either to the other. 

I think the first noticeable feature would be the tremendous 
amount of interest that would be developed in the reading of the 
child. Quite recently a remarkable discovery has been made in 
the world of education. ‘‘ The Teachers’ Times” (13.2.20) a 
journal which we might take as having a high standing among 
educationists, and a periodical which speaks with authority says: 
‘* Some of our leaders have made the discovery that reading is good 
for children. The President of the Board of Education shares this 
view and, moreover appears to think that the range of reading 
should be as wide as possible; not restricted in a careful fashion 
to what is called ‘ literature.’ The truth is that those of us who 
are fond of reading do not confine ourselves to the higher flights 
of our literary workmanship. We are willing to read ordinary 
novels and to find recreation in tales of adventure. Why, then, 
should we not allow some latitude to children? I fear that many 
of the books which we offer them are very dull.” 

On more serious lines the subjeet of reading is just being 
recognised in the schools. To us it seems a very elementary 
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principle that knowledge can be obtained from books, and that 
some books are so written as to give to a child knowledge suitable 
for its years in such a form as it can find and read that knowledge 
for itself. But that does not seem to be generally known, and if 
it were it is against even modern methods of teaching—-save by 
those most enlightened. One cannot discipline the mind of a class, 
each member of which is engaged with its book to the same extent 
that one can when teaching orally and by the questioning method. 
Teaching by reading is something entirely different and opens up 
an aspect which, if not exactly new, has certainly been neglected. 
The next decade will probably see a great advance in the direction 
of introducing the child to the book, or vice versa. Children’s 
reading rooms, juvenile lending and reference libraries, school 
libraries—these are subjects which are bound to be brought before 
the public notice before very long. With the advancement of 
education and the improvement in reading that is sure to come 
with a longer school period must also come an increasing interest 
in the public facilities for reading, especially those which are 
directly concerned with the younger members of the community. 
It is only to be expected that those whose business it is to “‘ suggest, 
control, direct ” the doings of the child will desire, and even claim, 
to have a say in the policy that governs institutions which exist for 
its use and benefit. There is no reason why they shouldnt, 
providing they will work in harmony on the simple principle of 
give and take with those whose business it is to supply carefully 
selected reading matter for both child and adult, and are more or 
less expert in the method of its distribution. Under a system of 
co-operation it would be possible to get the very best out of both 
sides without in any way damaging the status of either, or without 
either ‘‘ poaching on the other's preserves.” In the coming era of 
mental reconstruction the teacher and the librarian must work 
hand in hand, each bringing what he can to the common pool, so 
that the child may draw therefrom the maximum of benefit. 
Distinct from the elementary school and those academies which 
exist for the general education of their pupils is the institution 
which is directly concerned with imparting knowledge of a 
specialised nature, such as a technical school. ere, again, we 
find that a change is likely to take place. The powers that be have 
decreed that it is very important that those in attendance at such 
places shall be encouraged by special] facilities for general reading 
to counter-balance the effect of too much specialisation. For how 
many years has that poor (literally and actually), humble, hard- 
working, public servant, the public librarian sought to show how 
great a non-fiction issue he has had, and how by every legitimate 
means within his power has he sought to present his library as 
being above others in the fiction question, and how, above 
all things, has he valiantly struggled to convey to the 
general public the great benefits accruing from recreative reading? 
At last what we have thought to be the least important of our 
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work is considered as great. This recognition is extremely valuable 
because it comes from those who might have been expected to take 
an almost opposite view. Continuation schools, technical colleges, 
and boys’ and girls’ preparatory trades classes are now having 
forced upon them the necessity of developing the human side of 
life as distinct from the commercial and professional side. That 
is very far from the view that those administering, what may be 
termed, departmental institutions, have seemed to have in the past. 
Their outlook has been influenced to a great extent by the subjects 
they have taught. Of course they have not been to blame for that. 
It is part of the system under which they have worked. The value 
of the public library to them has been in so far as it would help 
on the study of technical education, and the great possibilities 
of the balancing of the different activities and interests of lile 
which it might have represented have been to a large extent 
overlooked. With this new point of view will also come the desire 
to do something definite. There will be another kind of schoo! 
library established, one that shall deal, not with the small child 
in his tender years, but with the adolescent in his vigour. A move 
has been made in this direction already in some towns, but much 
more remains to be done. 

Ilere, again, co-operation between those representing the school 
and similar representatives of the library, will secure all that is 
desired. There would be no point in one department being 
subjected to the other. 

But if a library were under the control of an education depart- 
ment, and such a scheme were to come into being it would be 
claimed that it was a success directly because of the joint control 
and not, as we should know, merely incidental to it. 

This to me seems a great danger. The public library fight has 
been a very up-hill one, up a very steep gradient indeed. As we 
stand now we have reached a definite place. The great obstacle 
represented by a penny, a coin which a child of to-day scorns 
need no longer be a mill-stone round our neck. That is bound to 
make a difference, but perhaps not just yet. But the difference 
will be seen sooner or later. It would be a comparatively easy 
matter for one of these towns which are going to have this 
educational control to get what we should call a high rate say 
about cne shilling—select a good staff, and with the spending 
power which a large income would represent, run a library on 
lines, where others, with a smaller rate, could not go. No thought 
would be given to those pioneers who laboured so arduously and 
faithfully to get public libraries recognised. It would be the 
education control that would get the credit. 

Personally, I am a great believer in co-operation. So far as 
libraries are concerned I would work hand in hand with any and 
every other society or institution that exists for the public good. 
Such co-operation is for the good of all concerned. I will even go 
further, and say that any library that does not co-operate with 
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other institutions falls short of its public duty. It should be part 
of its life; and when it is missing its vitality is lowered. 

I do not see that any additional good could come from any 
individual library being under the jurisdiction of an education 
committee. It seems to me that there would be a lack of liberty, 
as things are at present constituted. 

Just now a great deal is being made of the subject ‘‘ Is a certain 
politica! party fit to govern.” I don't want to give any opinion 
on that subject, but I would suggest to your consideration that 
at present the education authorities are just feeling their way in 
the matter of libraries and that they are not yet fit to govern them. 
The time might or might not come when they are. 

If ever we are placed under any other department I think we 
are justified in expecting that those who shall be in authority over 
us shall have a greater knowledge of our business than we have- 
To introduce any other arrangement would be disastrous, 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


Dear ArisTonyMovus,— 

I have concluded (for this year) that sparkling serial document, 
my Annual Report, have had a multiplicity of committee meetings, 
consultations with architects, electricians, etc., etc., and only now 
am I able to reply to--or at any rate acknowledge—the two 
entertaining letters you have written to me. The pressure of 
work to which I have alluded is due to the return of a full peace 
time, and we are all reconstructing locatly. Not before it was 
needed! Many of our buildings are in shocking disrepair, our 
book-stocks are in much the same state, and verily we have all a 
long way to go before we catch up the dreams of our old days. 

Peace Prices. 

Did I say Peace? Well, in a few parts of the world there is no 
actual fighting, but certainly, even in the physical sense, the world 
is a lively place at the moment, full of difficulties and, I am 
fain to think, full of possibilities. The possibilities I leave for the 
moment, in order that I may grumbie over my difficulties. Some 
of us thought in that vain, fond way, which is common to librarians, 
that Peace meant in prospect a fall in the prices of ovr commodities ; 
that books would cheapen, binding be plentiful and inexpensive, 
that trained assistance would again be ours; and so on. Ruefully 
we find al] this falsified. Books have advanced another 15 per cent. 
in the last month; so has binding; and as for trained assistance—- 
consult The Atheneum of July 2nd. Our estimates have again all 
gone wrong, as we might have known had we possessed that power 
of prophecy which we all claim after the event. 

Hep! 

Yes: in The Atheneum eight posts are advertised at salaries 
ranging from £180 to £250-—and I understand that there are likely 
to be ‘‘ no takers,” as our American friends put it. No one wit 
any qualifications wants a job at £250 now-a-days—or, at any rate, 
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at the present moment. There may be inferior men available, but 
even these are few. As a matter of fact, salaries have been so 
levelled up in the municipalities that not one of them can offer 
a competitive advantage in salary over others for a given grade of 
worker. What will be the issue! Will these places do without the 
help they want, or will they, as a rule, increase their salaries? 
Not so; untrained men will be appointed at the lower rate, or, 
as is even more likely, most of the jobs will go to women. I don't 
say that this is a wrong solution. It is one worth remarking. 


IMPERTINENCE., 


I spend many hundreds of pounds upon new books for my library 
every year; and I cannot understand why publishers and book- 
sellers should still think that I am entitled to no better terms than 
the man in the street. But my ire is very definitely raised when I 
receive a reply such as reached me the other day from one of the 
most famous of English publishing houses. It is the business of 
publishers to furnish direct information about their works. I wrote 
asking if a certain gazetteer had been revised since 1900. I 
received a reply ‘“‘ We cannot quote for this book direct; we are 
sending your query to our local agents, etc.” After four days the 
local bookseller sends me the information that the book has not 
been revised and ‘‘ hoped to be favoured with your order.” Thus 
time, postage, and temper were wasted-—as, who wants a gazetteer 
over twenty years old. Libraries are going to be bigger things; 
and publishers would do well to learn that they should be served 
at first-hand, not through local booksellers whose want of know- 
ledge of books is as a rule deplorable. 

Horse Sense. 

One of the cheering bits of news to hand to-day is the re-organisa- 
tion of the Wandsworth Library staff. You will recollect that the 
precious war-time Council of this Borcugh curtailed and almost 
destroyed the library system. Moreover, the system was one of 
those which had no chief librarian, but several local libraries each 
with its librarian responsible directly to the committee or a 
district committee. Now all the libraries have been placed under 
Mr. Thomas Everatt, of the Streatham and Tooting district 
libraries, who is to be chief librarian. This is another example of 
the fact that most boroughs are turning critical attention to their 
libraries, and the first thing they have found to be necessary has 
been to appoint an administrative head where there was not one 
already. You will remember that West Ham, Camberwell, Wool- 
wich, and Lewisham, had also the wasteful system of separate 
libraries and no chief librarian. All have recanted, however, 
except West Ham; and, even there, common sense will prevail 
in time. 

SALARIES. 

Do you think, my dear Aristonymous, that when Dr. Addison's 
Rent Restriction Act is applied the workers will pay their increased 
rents contentedly? Won't they demand more wages? I think 
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there can be little doubt about it; and so, there will be cries for 
more for all of us. That is one reason why it is so impossible to fix 
a scale of salaries suitable for and acceptable to librarians. Con- 
ditions are so fluid that scales which seem fair today may be 
hopelessly inadequate to-morrow. I am told that one librarian 
applied for a salary £600—£900 and got N.A.L.G.O. to back his 
claim. Hence, it appeared that N.A.L.G.O. thought £600-£900 
a salary suitable for a large library system. It may be, but there 
are a few librarians getting deservedly more. What about them? 
L.A.A. 

I have been particularly pleased with the way in which the 
L.A.A. has recognised the work of its now-retired hon. secretary, 
Mr. Thorne. He has been an industrious and fertile influence for 
good in the profession. I am not sure of the action of the Council 
in electing honorary fellows. Two gentlemen have made gifts to 
the Association. This is generosity which should be recognised, but 
it should not be by election to honorary fellowship. Anyway, you 
can now pass on the word that anybody can become honorary 
fellow of the L.A.A. for an immediate cash payment of £20. 
Such a statement is unfair to the two gentlemen mentioned, who 
had not the remotest thought about the matter and may not even 
value the fellowship; but such is the impression these foolish 
elections create. 

Tue CoNFERENCE. 

The Library Association Conference arrangements proceed apace. 
Mr. Stephen is filling in every hour of our stay at Norwich; and 
I am only anxious lest it should be so full that we have no time 
to see the cathedral. With Mr. Herbert Lewis for President, and 
with discussions of possible improvements in legislation, rural 
library politics, and model libraries (my information is vague but 
I understand that all these things are to happen) we ought to have 


a memorable gathering. 
ERATOSTHENES. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of the 
writers of LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”'] 


LIBRARY NEWS. 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and changes 
and other local items of general interest are particularly welcome.]} 
The AservEEeNn Public Library Committee recommend that a 2d. 

rate be levied for the upkeep of that institution. On the past 

financial year there was a deficiency of about £1,500. 

A memorial to those members of the Brruincnam Libraries staff 
who gave their lives during the great war has been placed in the 
eritrance hall of the Central Libraries. The Memorial is in Hopton 
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Wood stone, surmounted by a bronze wreath and bears the follow- 
ing inseription :-—‘‘ In memory of Henry Wilfred Checketts, Percy 
Garner, Frank Thomas Izard, Thomas Riley, all of the 14th 
Battalion, the Royal Warwickshire Regiment. Killed in action. 
William Howard Reeves of the Army Service Corps. Members of 
the staff of the Birmingham Public Libraries who gave their lives 
for their country in the European War of 1914-1919.” 


From Bristot Municipal Libraries we have received a splendidly 
arranged little ‘“ Syllabus of Half-hour Talks to Children” to be 
given during the presert year. 


The Chinese Room of the University Lisrary, CamMBRIDGE, has, 
under the will of the late Henry R. Kinnear, of Foochow and 
Shanghai, received a gift of over four hundred volumes relating to 
China, many of them of extreme rarity. 


The fifth Conrerence INTERNATIONALE DE BIBLIOGRAPHIE ET DE 
Documentation will be held at Brussels on the 7th of September 
and the following days. 


Of the issues from the Croypon Public Libraries during April 
and May, only 41 per cent. were of works of fiction—an exceedingly 
low percentage. 

The prospectus of the University of Liprary ScHoor 
Summer Training for Librarianship to be held from June 21st to 
August i4th, is prefaced with the statement that “ librarianship 
presents an opportunity for public service of the highest type. The 
demand for trained librarians exceeds the supply.” The remark is 
equally applicable to our own country—and the moral is obvious. 


On the 28th of May, Mr. G. T. Shaw, chief librarian of 
LiverPoo., organised a special exhibition of books from the fine 
arts section of the Reference Library. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Henry Broapsent, a well-known Eton Master who retired 
a year ago, has been appointed Librarian of Eton College. 


Miss Mizpan Gitpert, M.L.A., librarian of the Liverpool 
Lyceum, has been appointed librarian of Chiswick. Miss Gilbert 
holds all the professional certificates of the L.A., was a member 
of the Council of the L.A.A. for many years, and before going to 
Liverpool was librarian of Newark-on-Trent, and previous to that 
was librarian-in-charge of the North Library, Fulham. 


Miss Mavp E. Grirritus, sub-librarian of Luton, has during the 
past few years, im addition to her library work, been carrying on 
a campaign against flies by voice and pen. She has contributed 
articles to the “‘ Daily Mail" and other journals on the “ House 
Fly and its Relation to Health and Disease,” and has lectured on 
this subject in many towns, and in military camps, receiving most 
flattering press notices. In addition to her scientific work, Miss 
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Griffiths is giving a lecture-recital, ‘‘ An evening with Bindle,” 
next winter, by special permission of the author, Mr. Herbert 
Jenkins. She also conducts a weekly reading circle for the blind 
in Luton. Miss Griffiths was trained under the late Mr. Brown, 
Islington. 

A complimentary dinner has recently been given by the Roya! 
Society of Medicine to Str Jonn Y. MacA.ister, in recognition of 
the many valuable services he has rendered to the medical 
profession. 


Mr. H. W. Wilson, President of the H. W. Wilson Co., 
bibliographical publishers of New York, who is visiting in London 
and on the Continent, promises an illustrated article in the next 
issue of the ‘‘ Library World ” on the interesting and useful library 
work his Company is doing. Many of our librarians are already 
well acquainted with the H. W. Wilson Co.'s publications, but 
we think they will be surprised when they realise the increasing 
extent of the operations carried on by this enterprising Biblio- 
graphical Institution. The Company aims to provide them with 
effective service in cataloguing, indexing and digesting periodicals 
and books. But we will let the article speak for itself. 


REVIEWS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Brown (Rev. Stephen, J., 8. J.), Zreland in Fiction, a guide to 


Irish novels, tales, romances and folklore. Demy 8vo., pp. ¢x., 
362. 10s. 6d. net. Maunsel & Co., Ltd., Dublin. 1919. 


The author has set out to — the want of a guide book to all the 
novels which deal in any way with Ireland, and has produced a reference 
bock of the most admirable kind. He does not criticize, but gives long 
descriptive accounts which librarians will find exceedingly useful in com- 
piling fiction lists. In fact it might be suggested that the notes might be 
added to the entries in the card catalogue to give readers a better idea of 
what novels are about. 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


THe Encuisa Association. A _ Reference Library: English 
Language and Literature. English Association Pamphlet No. 
46, 34 pp. 1920. Humphrey Milford. 2s. 6d. net. 


“The object of this pamphlet is to provide material and suggestions for 
the fermation of the English Section of a School, Training College or private 
Library.’’ It will, however, be equally useful to librarians as a check list. 
Every library, however small, should have every book mentioned in the list, 
which includes “ only such boeks as are considered to have valve as litera- 
ture, or through their influence on English Literature, or as contributing 
in a marked degree to the study of that Literature or of the Fnglish 
Language."’ As gaps are -_ to pass unnoticed in even the best of libraries, 
it behoves everyone to purchase this list, and compare it with his catalogue. 
Should any book be incon, full particulars of the publisher and price (that 
price which held good when the compilation was made is given) will be 
found against each entry. Of course the edition given may not be that . 
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most suitable in every case for the public library; cheapness has been a 
factor in the choice of edition, but several alternatives are given in most 
instances. 

The more important translations of foreign classics are included, as well 
as literary histories, dictionaries, concordances, grammars, etc., but school 
text books and children’s books are excluded, as also are the works of 
authors who were still alive at the opening of the twentieth century, with 
the exception of Meredith and Swinburne. Selections to cost £25, £50 and 
£100 are a feature of the work. Altogether it is an authoritative took- 
selection aid which must not be overlooked. 


Leeps Pustic Lisraries. The Commercial and Technical Library : 
What it is and what it contains, where it is and how to use it. 
24 pp. 1919. 

The few commercial library handbooks which have been issued as yet 
are all compiled on somewhat similar lines, so—although (as this is one of 
the first to be compiled) no charge of plagiarism is made, of course— 
detailed criticism is rather sociated. However, this pamphlet gives rather 
more information on the library—apart from catalogues and lists—than is 
usual, and one or two activities are described which are, as far as we are 
aware, unique—for example, an index of articles made in Leeds, and their 
makers, has been compiled, as also has a register of translators who are 
competent and willing to undertake translations of business letters, from 
and into any foreign language. It is the initiation and development of such 
work as this which leads to a full appreciation of the library. For the rest, 
the usual lists of periodicals, directories, code-books, etc., are there to show 
that the requirements of all users of the department can be met. 


New York State Lisrary. Buying List of Books for Small 
Libraries. Third edition, 144 pp., 8vo. 1920. 


“In 1910 the State Library printed 500 copies of a slender list of books 
suggested for first purchase by very small libraries in New York State. Not 
‘great’ books nor the ‘ best ’ books, but wholesome, standard, classic and 
contemporary books within the means and needs of the smallest library.’’— 
Preface. The critic is at once disarmed. There is indeed little in the 
collection that is not wholesome, standard, etc., ete., and if the selector has 
not always seen eye to eye with us, by his prefaratory apologia, he leaves 
us still in a position to think that our selection would be the better one. 
Allowing for the American equation, the selection is on the whole quite a 
good one, and the “get up” (apart from the fact that the pages are 
* stabbed” with wire staples, and the back glued on—or at any rate 
evidently had been glued on, for it was off when it reached England!) the 
arrangement— Dewey classified, and the annotations are quite all they 
should be. When, however, one turns to page 69, and finds that the only 
books given dealing with our own country are Price Collier's * England and 
the English from an American point of view,’ J. R. Green's “ Short 
History,” J. H. McCarthy's “ Story of the People of England in the 19th 
Century,”’ and Lucas’s ‘“‘ Wanderer in London,’’ whereas China is allotted 
nine entries—well, one has one’s own opinion. c\gain, one finds, in the 
section devoted to try, Eugene Field, J. W. Riley, and J. G. Whittier 
but not Browning, Wordsworth, Shelley, Swinburne, and many more equally 
great. Admitting that the selection is an extremely limited one, would 
not even an American reader willingly dispense with some of the nondescript 
volumes of tittle-tattle, given later, for the sake of those I have mentioned 
as omitted? In many other respects, in the opinion of the writer, it is a 
curious selection, yet, as much thought has been given to its compilation, 
as the needs of a definite type of community have been kept in mind, and 
as the compilers have steered clear of the dangers of foisting upon their 
public the undoubtedly “‘ good”’ but decidedly unleavened first selection to 
which we are rather accustomed, the work is not without a ~~ yo 
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GENERAL. 


Lewis (C. T. Courtney). The Barter Book, 1919. pp. xvi., 232, 
16 plates. Small 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. S. Low, Marston & Co., 
London. 


Lewis (C. T. Courtney), The Le Blond Book, 1920, being a 
history and detailed catalogue of the work of Le Blond & Co., 
by the Baxter Process, with a glance at the other Licensees. 
Cr. 8vo., pp xvi., 138, 16 plates. 10s. 6d. net. 8S. Low, 
Marston & Co., London, 1920. 


The interest in the coloured prints of George Baxter shows no signs of 
failing, and in fact the increase in the price of these delicate miniature 
paintings is still proceeding. Mr. Courtney Lewis is the greatest authority 
on the subject, and his previous books, ‘‘ George Baxter” and the “* Picture 
Printer '’ have been used as reference books by the trade and collectors. He 
has now added to the obligation which they owe to him by bringing up the 
information on Baxter prints to date in the “ Baxter Book,’’ which includes 
all the latest discoveries and prices, and by publishing the first important 
contribution to the description of the “ licensee" prints in the ‘‘ Le Blond 
Book.” In this latter book Mr. Courtney Lewis refers also to the work of 
Dickes, Bradshaw, and Blaiklock and Leighton. Both works are quite 
indispensable to collectors, and are useful reference works for librarians. 


Masor, Atsany F. Surrey, London, and the Saxon Conquest. 
27 pages, maps and diagram. 1920. Price 1/6 post free, from 
G. M. Newnham, Hon. Sec., Croydon Natural History and 
Scientific Society, 223, Selhurst Road, South Norwood, 8.E. 


Although the “library interest’’ is only an incidental one, there is 
ample justification for noticing this pamphlet in these columns. Every 
year valuable historical and scientific papers dealing with matters wide in 
their appeal are buried in the transactions of local societies. The usual 
reviews make no mention of them, and few but the libraries in the district 
ever have the opportunity of obtaining them. Also—and probably as a 
direct consequence—how frequently has a librarian that unsatisfactory 
experience of being unable to give his public the information they require’ 
So, when one encounters such a paper as this, undoubtedly of value to a 
great number of students, and certainly an essay which should be found 
in any library within easy reach of London—and yet a paper as undoubtedly 
doomed to a failure to reach the greater number of those who would 
appreciate it, surely it is worth while to bring it to the notice of librarians. 

After reconstructing the London of pre-Saxon days, Mr. Major discusses 
the relation of London to the Saxon invasion, the various approaches to 
London, and the subsequent settlement of the invaders and their relations 
with the Celtic inhabitants. Two appendices give information of the 
strength, in men and ships, of the Saxons, and on the course of the Roman 
Road through Croydon. 

The distinction of Mr. Major’s work lies in its absolute freedom from 
bias Fuller, more detailed surveys of the period have been written, but 
never before has the student been given so lucid and soundly argued an 
account of this most vital period in English history. Previous writers have 
almost invariably commenced their work with an hypothesis which = 
endeavoured to confirm, or with a particular line of research on whic 
they wished to accumulate evidence—Major Godsal, for example, weaving 
a fabric of stimulating but imaginative speculation to prove that London 
was taken by storm, and Sir Laurence Gomme, on the other hand, asserting 
that the Saxons never actually ——— London, merely encircling it and 
effecting it from the outside. Mr. Major satisfies himself—and his readers 
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—with a well-balanced presentation of the facts, and an impersonal survey 
of the theories connected with them. 

The incidental “library interest "' is the fact that although given as 
a presidentia! address to the Croydon Natural History Society, the paper 
was also submitted as a “ Library Talk ” under the auspices of the Croydon 
Public Libraries Committee. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Book Auction Records, Vol. 17, Part 2. Henry Stevens, Son & 
Stiles, 1920. 

We welcome the arrival of the second quarterly part of this invaluable 
work, and hope to review it in a subsequent issue. 

Hecht, J. S8., The Real Wealth of Nations or, A New Civilisation 
and its Economic Foundations. Demy 8vo., pp. x., 350. G. G. 
Harrap & Co., 1920. 15s. net. 

Masters of Modern Art. Charles Shannon, A.R.A., An Essay by 
‘ Tis,” containing 10 colour plates and one black and white plate. 
Quarto boards. Colour, Ltd., 1920. 7s. 6d. net. 

These plates are as fine as any produced by this enterprising firm, and 
the price is most moderate. 

Parry, A. W. Education in England in the Middle Ages. Cr. 
8vo., pp. viii., 264. University Tutorial Press, 1920. 7s. 6d. 

Walker, C. T. H. The Construction of the World in Terms of 
Fact and Value. Cr. 8vo., wrappers. B. H. Blackwell, 1919. 
3s. net. 


Speaights Readings. Pickwick Papers. Feap. 8vo., cloth. W. P. 
Nimmo, Hay «& Mitchell, 1920, 2s. net. 

Woodward, Parker. Sir Francis Bacon, Poet, Philosopher, States- 
man, Lawyer and Wit. Demy 8vo., pp. xii., 160, paper boards, 
with miniature portrait. Grafton & Co. 1920. 10s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 
Birmingham and District Library Association. 


A highly successful meeting (the 134th) of the Birmingham and 
District Library Association was held on Thursday, February 19th 
last, when upwards of thirty members gathered at Tipton. 

During the afternoon a visit was paid to the extensive engineer- 
ing works of the Horsely Engineering Co. at Horsely Bank, and 
afterwards the party was conducted over Messrs. Palethorpes’ 
Sausage Factory, which is said to be the largest of its kind in the 
world, 

The Association was entertained to tea by Mr. Councillor Peake, 
Chairman of the Library Committee, in the fine Reading Room 
of the Library. Mr. Councillor Peake most cordially welcomed the 
visit of the Association which he esteemed an honour to Tipton. 
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The President (Mr. H. M. Cashmore) in responding, referred to 
the obvious sincerity with which the visit of the Association had 
been welcomed, and the thoughtfulness and generosity with which 
all possible wants had been provided for. 

Formal business having been disposed of, the President called 
upon Mr. Abraham Taylor, Chief Librarian of Tipton, to read a 
paper upon Tipton and its Public Libraries. Following Mr. 
Taylor's paper, Mr. G. O. Hodges, Chief Librarian, West 
Bromwich, introduced for discussion the subject of the Libraries 
Act, which discussion was continued by several members of the 
Tipton Local Council, and other speakers including Mr. R. K. 
Dent, ex-Chief Librarian, Aston Manor. 11.G. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 
South Coast Branch. 


A very enjoyable meeting of the South Coast Branch was held 
at the Eastbourne Public Library on Friday, 23rd April. 


Alderman J. C. Wright, Chairman of the Eastbourne Libraries 
Committee (who entertained the members to tea) presided, 
supported by two Hon. Vice-Presidents of the Branch—Mr. J. H. 
Hardcastle, F.L.A., Chief Librarian of Eastbourne, and Mr. J. 
Hutt, M.A., F.L.A., Borough Librarian of Portsmouth. 


After a few introductory remarks, in which he recalled the fact 
that owing to the war the Branch had held no meeting at East- 
bourne for over six years, the Chairman called upon Mr. William 
Law (Chairman of the Branch) to read a paper on ‘ The 
Educational Value of Public Libraries, Museums, and Art 
Galleries.” 


Mr. Law dealt with the subject in a very exhaustive manner, and 
the ensuing discussion was opened by Mr. Hutt, other speakers 
being Alderman Wright, and Messrs. Hardcastle, Cooper, and 
Webb. 


The Hon. Secretary (Mr. A. Webb) reported that Mr. Hutt had 
adjudicated upon the essays submitted in connection with the 
“Roberts’ Prize Essay Scheme,” and had awarded the seniors’ 
prize to Miss E. Young (of Brighton), and the juniors’ prize to Miss 
K. Mardall (also of Brighton). 


At the annual meeting of the Scottish Library Association held 
at Dundee on the 10th June, Mr. S. M. Leighton, of Greenock, 
delivered a paper on the future extension and development of the 
library service in Scotland, in which he urged that the first 
business of the library authority was to serve the practical needs 
of the people, especially by the organisation of commercial and 
technical libraries. He is also of the opinion that ‘‘ existing local 
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libraries can only be extended up to a point; beyond that point 
existing libraries must look for aid to a central lending library of 
scientific and technical books, a library which will be the last 
resource of the searcher.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of The Library World. 


My Dear Aristonymous,—I am delighted that you are dealing 
with these examinations, and so trenchantly. I have long wished 
that I had had a free hand and had been able to go for them, 
for with rare exceptions I have considered the questions a disgrace 
to the body responsible for them. As a rule the examiners seem 
bent on finding out what the unfortunate candidates don't know 
rather than what they do know, and the wicked waste of time such 
questions result in is appalling. I have sometimes been tempted 
to offer a prize of £100 to the examiner who would answer one 
half of the questions I should select from various papers, for I 
should feel quite safe that I should not have to spend twopence 
on a cheque, and, I shall hope that you and your learned confréres 
will keep at it until a reform is effected. One thing I should like to 
try, and that would be to insist that no-one should be allowed to 
act as an examiner who had not himself passed one of the previous 
examinations.— Yours in the faith, 

ANONYMOUS. 


To the Editor of The Library World. 


Dear Sir,—Your official jester has alighted on two flaws in the 
examination papers set at last month's Library Association 
Examination, and as an Examiner involved in both I ask your 
courtesy to allow me to explain that the first was an error on the 
part of the individual who duplicated the question paper, while 
the grammatical error was a simple /apsus calami which of course 
ought not to have occurred. Your contributor’s opinion with 
respect to the propriety of the question to which he takes exception 
is naturally one to which he is entitled.__I am, ete. 


W. B. THORNE. 


[Mr. Thorne’s letter apparently refers to the remarks of 
Aristonymous in Letters on Our Affairs last month. We would 
express the view that the testing of new electric lamps is not, 
strictly speaking, library economy. Why not a question on the 
best method of washing dusters !—Ed.] 
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